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CAN ANYONE BECOME AN ARTIST? 


AN EDITORIAL 


OTENTIALLY everyone can be an 
artist. Artists are not only those who 
dash paint onto a canvas under a “north 
light”’ or sculpt stone into “third dimen- 
sional’ forms. I dare say that many a 
woman who properly attires herself or 
decorates the living room in a pleasing way 
is more of an artist than many of those who 
devote their time stirring paint on a palette. 
The merchant who arranges his ware or has 
a hobby of building model ships often pro- 
duces more art than his neighboring pro- 
fessional artists. In other words, art may be 
achieved through many mediums and in 
many avenues of work. Paint and brushes 
have nothing to do with it. The will to do 
and good judgment can bring art into any 
occupation. The evidences all around us in 
life’s achievements to substantiate this are 
too many to list on this single page. Art can 
be applied to everything connected with 
life’s needs and civilization’s comforts. 
Therefore, art is not a thing on which only a 
few have an option, but is an inheritance 
given to every person. The idea of a few 
only being “talented,’”’ and that art is a 
“luxury” for humanity, is one of those 
fallacies that has fastened itself upon gen- 
eral opinion without any real foundation. 
All children like to draw and paint as 
readily as they like to sing or play. If they 
do not, it is generally because they have 
been discouraged away from it. Many stu- 
dents have been thwarted from an art inter- 
est because they have been intimidated away 
from it by the remoteness and difficulties 
that many art lecture courses seem to create 
in their minds. Art, in many ways, has been 
made a thing to be considered only as a 
luxury and set on a pedestal beyond the 
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reach of those who have a busy life to earn 
or make. This is an unfortunate attitude, for 
art needs the interest of everyone, and every- 
one can be an artist, creating and producing 
things that others will also enjoy, and bring- 
ing into every day’s duties the thrill of en- 
joying beauty. Everything done by these 
artists may not be masterpieces and they 
need not be. To me, if anyone has made his 
“mousetrap” in his home in the ‘“‘woods’’ 
more beautiful than it has been made before, 
he is a master in his own sphere. Anyone 
and everyone who improves the beauty of 
any utility object, whether it be a thumb- 
tack or an ocean liner, is the kind of art 
master of which the world needs more. 

I used to feel resentful when I noticed the 
barber shop with its sign, “Five Artists 
Inside,” or the place that called itself a 
“Beauty Studio.”’ After all, they are correct. 
The improvement or the changing of any- 
thing to a better appearance comes within 
the term ART, whether we want to believe it 
or not. More art in every avenue of life’s 
vocations will result in a surer, firmer founda- 
tion for the greatest renaissance our country 
has ever had and which it certainly needs. 
Emerson realized the need of art in every- 
one’s life when he said: 

Beauty must come back to the useful arts 
and the distinction between the fine and the 
useful arts be forgotten. If history were truly 
told, if life were nobly spent, it would be no 
longer easy or possible to distinguish the one 
from the other. Beauty will not come at the 
call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in 
England or America its history in Greece. 
It will come, as always, unannounced, and 
spring up between the feet of brave and 


earnest men. > 
Ledro-}|- hemes 
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SUBJECTS CARVED IN THE SIMPLE MATERIAL DESCRIBED 
IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
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SOMETHING NEW 
IN HANDICRAFTS 


Joun T. Lemos 
Palo Alto, California 


NE phase of art activity that is often 

overlooked in art classes is that of 
carving and modeling. In some cases, this 
type of work is overlooked because the 
teacher feels that she does not have the 
proper equipment for it. In other instances 
it may be a question of the cost involved. 
Progressive schools, however, are beginning 
to realize the great importance of this so- 
called three dimensional work. 

In the first place, students become tired of 
doing only “flat paper” work. This is one of 
the reasons why there has been such a great 
acceleration of interest in handicrafts during 
recent years. Teachers with an investigative 
turn of mind are surprised to find the great 
percentage of students who are hand minded. 
In other words, many pupils who are not 
particularly adept with a pencil or brush are 
superior when it comes to work in handi- 
crafts. For this reason, the most successful 
art curriculums are those in which a good 
percentage of handicrafts are interwoven 
with the flat paper projects. In every class 
you will find quite a number of pupils who 
delight to model and carve. Although the 
boys particularly like the idea of carving and 
whittling, there are many girls who feel the 
same way as the boys do about this type of 
activity. 

The process described here is one which 
was developed after considerable research 
and experimentation. These experiments 
extended back quite a number of years and 
are still going on. 

To make sure that the ideas originally 
worked out would also be successful in the 
classroom, they were introduced in school 
classrooms ranging from the fourth grade up 
through high school. In such classes, various 
improvements were developed until the 
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process as described here was brought to 
perfection. 

This new process has two fine possibilities. 
One is the type of carving that can be done 
with it. The other is its modeling possibili- 
ties. Here is the way to do it: 

Strep One: Purchase a package of paraf- 
fin. Place two cakes of the paraffin in a 
saucepan and melt it over a slow fire. When 
it has become liquid in form, drop in one- 
third of a stick of wax crayon. The wax 
crayon will dissolve, coloring the paraffin. 

Step Two: After the liquid has cooled 
slightly, select the shape of wax plaque you 
desire. For instance, you may pour this 
melted liquid into the top of a coffee can or 
lard pail. This, when hardened, will give you 
a flat disc the width of the cover. If you wish 
a rectangular shape, you can pour the slight- 
ly cooled liquid into the top of a shoe box or 
candy box. In cases where you wish a thick 
piece of wax for carving, you can pour the 
liquid into an empty ice cream carton. The 
idea is to pour the liquid into any available 
container that wili give you the desired 
size and shape to work on after the wax has 
cooled. 

Step Turee: After the liquid has hard- 
ened thoroughly, the next step is to release 
it from the container. If the wax has been 
poured into a metal container, the easiest 
way is to place the coffee can or lard pail 
over a slow gas flame or similar heat. This 
will cause the wax to melt around the edges 
first, and as soon as you see that it has 
softened slightly pick the metal container 
up with a rag, turn it upside down and tap 
the bottom of the metal. The wax plaque 
will immediately fall out. 

In cases where the wax has been poured in- 
to a cardboard container, the easiest plan 
is to simply take a sharp knife and strip the 
paper from the wax. 

Step Four: You now have a disc, rect- 
angle, or some other shape ready for carving. 
The illustration shows the progressive steps 
from here on. It is best to select a simple 
design at the beginning until you become 
acquainted with this new method of work- 
ing. The design can be drawn on thin paper 
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and transferred to the wax surface by simply 
going over the design outlines with a pencil, 
exerting a firm pressure. The pressure on the 
pencil will leave a definite groove in the wax 
which can be used as a guide in the carving. 

This carving can be done with a jackknife 
or with linoleum or carving tools. The 
pleasing feature of this type of carving lies 
in the fact that the wax cuts perfectly. It 
offers no resistance to the knife or tool as 
does wood and also does not chip off and 
break as do some mediums formerly used in 
schools for carving. There are three ways of 
carving the wax. 

Metuop A: This would be that of cutting 
a groove over the outline of the design. This 
could be done with a round-shape linoleum 
tool or could be cut in with a V-shape with a 
jackknife, as shown in the illustration. This 
method was used to a great extent by the 
early Egyptians and is known as intaglio 
carving. It is a fine method for beginners. 

Mertuop B would be that of cutting ver- 
tically down over the design outlines and 
then lifting out the portions of the wax that 
are in the background so as to leave the 
design in relief. The best way to do this is 
shown in the illustrations. Methods A and 
B are those used in producing what are 
known as plaques. 

Metuop C has to do with objects that are 
to be in the third dimension. As a beginning, 
the pupil can try a simple animal, such as a 
dog or cow. Fairly simple figures can also be 
attempted. In this type of work, a fairly 
thick piece of wax is necessary. The general 
shape of the object is first blocked out as is 
done in any type of carving. The details are 
then cut into place. It is surprising what 
attractive little figures can be made by this 
method after a little experimenting. I re- 
cently saw an entire group of Novena figures 
showing Wise Men, shepherds, camels, etc., 
cut from colored wax produced by this 
process. 

As one proceeds with this fascinating 
method of working, a variety of ideas can be 
developed. For instance, here is an idea 
which produces very unusual pieces of handi- 
crafts. First pour into a metal top of a 
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coffee can or similar object colored paraffin, 
such as a yellow hue. When this has hard- 
ened, remove it from its container as previ- 
ously explained. Set this aside. Next melt 
up paraffin and color it a blue-green or 
turquoise. After this has hardened, release 
it also from its metal container. Place some 
hot water in a pan and immerse the side of 
one of these plaques in the water so as to 
soften it slightly. Lay this plaque on a table 
with the softened side up and place the other 
plaque on top of it. This will fuse or melt the 
two plaques together. After the softened 
wax has hardened thoroughly, you find 
yourself with a plaque having two tones. In 
order to obtain the best effect, it is a good 
plan to have each plaque one-quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch thick. 

Next Strep: On the upper plaque trace a 
design and carve it. If desired, you can carve 
down through the yellow plaque to the 
blue-green one so that the blue-green one 
appears in the background portions only. 
When held to the light, however, the entire 
plaque has a beautiful two-tone quality due 
to the light penetrating through both sides 
of the wax. A little experimenting with two 
plaques of this nature will reveal unusual 
artistic possibilities. 

ReparRIncG Mersop: Occasionally a 
beginner’s knife will slip and he may cut off 
a portion of some figure he is carving. To 
repair his work, all that is necessary is to 
insert both pieces of the broken section in 
warm water for a minute and press them 
firmly together. If the piece that is broken 
off is fairly large, a little section of a match 
stick inserted in both parts as a brace will 
help make a secure job of this repair work. 
Not long ago a friend of mine cut a little 
duck for his boy. The youngster dropped it 
on the cement pavement several days after 
and the head broke off. He was much upset 
about it as he had become attached to this 
new toy of his. The father immersed the 
broken ends of the duck for a few minutes in 
warm water and smoothed out the connect- 
ing areas with his jackknife. To the young- 
ster’s delight his duck was as good as new. 
This experience brings in a phase of the 
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work which makes it particularly gratifying 
as repairs can be very easily made with this 
material. 

Use or SHavines: A second admirable 
point in this handicraft is the fact that there 
is absolutely no waste. If you will keep the 
shavings from the various colors of wax in 
paper drinking cups, you can melt these 
down and use them over and over without 
any waste whatever. The good points in the 
above process will readily be seen by any 
teacher who investigates them. 

If an art class wishes to go into this fas- 
cinating handicraft to a considerable extent, 
they can purchase what is known as bulk 
paraffin. This type of paraffin can be pur- 
chased from paint or hardware stores and is 
much cheaper than the refined cakes. 

In order to simplify the melting process 
so as to avoid any delay or confusion, the 
teacher can have two or three reliable stu- 
dents melt and color the desired number of 
plaques for her. This can be done by these 
few students during the regular class time or 
after school, if desired. Such a plan would be 
advisable at least in the beginning lessons. 
By this method, each student would have a 
plaque on which to work without any delay 
in melting, waiting for the wax to harden, 
etc. 

Any new process of this type sounds in- 
volved at first reading. This method, in 
reality, is quite simple and the results are 
both unique and very artistic. Work of this 
type would make a most effective feature in 
any exhibit. 

After the class has worked out the ideas 
suggested above, there are stili possibilities, 
particularly suitable for high school classes. 
One of these is the idea of modeling the 
colored wax. This is an entirely different 
approach from the carving method, but it 
too has unusual possibilities. To model the 
wax, you first proceed as follows: 

Step One: Melt and color the wax as 
explained. When the wax has begun to cool, 
pour into it a little glycerine. You should 
add about one teaspoonful of glycerine to 
two cakes of melted paraffin. This glycerine 
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retards the hardening of the paraffin and 
makes it easier to model. 

Strep Two: Before allowing the paraffin 
to harden, remove it from the saucepan 
when it is still slightly soft but, of course, not 
too hot to handle. The melted wax works 
best when it has hardened to the consistency 
of “pulled candy.” 

Step Turee: After you have removed the 
slightly hardened paraffin from the sauce- 
pan, you can proceed to model it as desired. 
One easy method for beginners is that of 
pressing the plaque of wax down over the 
bottom of a small bowl. The wax will follow 
the contour of the bowl, producing a dupli- 
cate of it. At the beginning, try a shallow 
bowl, say one that would be about two inches 
high. Keep rotating the bowl so that you can 
produce a uniform pressure on the wax. 

Strep Four: To harden the wax, place 
both bowl and wax under a faucet of running 
cold water. This will harden the wax rapidly. 
You can then slip it off the bowl. This 
method will enable the students to produce 
all manner of nut cups, flower bowls, fruit 
bowls, and similar objects. The wax will 
hold water beautifully without any addi- 
tional finish. I recently saw a most attractive 
shallow pansy bowl made by this method. 
It was done in shades of blue and red-violet 
and had a semi-transparent quality that 
attracted everyone’s attention. 

Pieces of partly hardened wax with gly- 
cerine in them can also be handled like 
“pulled candy” and modeled with the 
fingers into various animal and bird shapes, 
if desired. The pulling of this soft wax often 
gives it a slightly cloudy appearance having 
almost the identical appearance of jade. 

Those attempting this interesting handi- 
craft should not become discouraged at the 
first attempt. The process is not difficult but 
is really easy. However, there is a ‘‘knack’”’ 
of doing it just as that of riding a bicycle or 
learning to swim. 

For schools or individuals who are seeking 
for an inexpensive and most attractive form 
of handicraft, I recommend their trying this 
interesting handicraft. 
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NOCHE BUENA 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


Marion JEAN Proscu, B.Sc., Teacher 4C 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


Drawings by Dorotay H. Erickson 
Supervisor of Art 


(See ““Open-up” Section) 


N MEXICO, Christmas is a happy time. 

Everyone looks forward to it just as we 
do. However, some of their customs differ 
from ours. Children in Mexico do not hang 
up their stockings, nor do they have Christ- 
mas trees; but they do have just as much fun. 

Mexicans believe that the Holy Family, 
Joseph, Mary, and the Babe, traveled for 
nine days and that they asked for shelter at 
different houses. Sometimes they were re- 
ceived; sometimes they were refused. In 
Mexico a “Posada” is a procession to remind 
them of this journey. Many families join in 
the celebration. Each night for nine nights 
before Christmas a woman and child and a 
man lead a procession. They go to house 
after house asking for shelter. Sometimes 
they are refused but at last they are ad- 
mitted to some house. 

On the first night of the celebration, the 
procession goes to the priest’s house. There 
each person is given a lighted candle and the 
priest tells them the story of the first 
Christmas. 

After the people are granted shelter, a 
party is held. There is singing and dancing 
and a great deal of laughing, talking, and 
eating. The party is ended by the breaking 
of a “pinata.” 

“Pinatas” look as if they were made only 
of colored paper. They may be shaped as 
birds, men, fruits, airplanes, or a host of 
other objects. Inside each pinata is hidden a 
pottery vessel. This pottery vessel is filled 
with nuts, candies, and fruits. The “‘pinata’’ 
is hung high up in the middle of the room. 

When the time arrives, the guests are 
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“‘PINATAS,”’ WHICH ARE A VERY IMPORTANT PART 


OF CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 
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blindfolded one at a time and are given a 
club. The one blindfolded is to strike at the 
“pinata” to try to break it. Sometimes the 
father slyly pulls it out of reach so everyone 
may have a turn. Everyone has fun dodging 
the blows. Finally someone breaks the 
pinata and all scramble to get their share of 
the nuts and candy. It is fun for everyone. 
On Twelfth Night, January 6, when all the 
parties are over, the children hang up—not 
their stockings—but their shoes! There is no 
Santa Claus in Mexico. However, the Three 
Wise Men, “Reyes Magos,” make their 
rounds on camels instead of on Santa Claus’ 
reindeer. Many clay playthings are left in 
their shoes. Clay flower-pots, birds, and 
other animals are favorites of the boys. 


MEXICAN 
CHRISTMAS PLAY 


As Written by the Children of 4C, Glassboro, 
New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


LL this month we have been studying 

about the country of Mexico. We have 
learned many things about the country. In 
Mexico there is no Santa Claus. The Mexi- 
cans do not even have Christmas trees, but 
they have a great deal of fun anyway. They 
do many things we do not do. 

We have written a play about Christmas 
in Mexico. There are three scenes. The first 
one takes place in a market-place in Mexico 
City during Christmas week. You see, the 
Mexicans celebrate Christmas for nine days. 
The boys and girls do not have school for 
they have their summer vacation from Oc- 
tober to February. 


List oF CHARACTERS 


ScENE | ScENE II ScENneE III 
Peon Mother Priest American Girl 
Peon Father Villagers American Mother 
Tonino \merican Father 
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For the girls there are tiny clay dishes, 
lacquered in beautiful colors, with floral 
designs. There are dolls, too, for the girls. 

For all the children there are queer 
masks—somewhat like our Halloween false 
faces. Theirs are more grotesque, however, 
and are used at many festivals in Mexico. 

The toys are usually handmade and are 
brought to the village markets by the peons, 
in packs on the backs of their burros. Almost 
any toy can be bought for ten centavos or 
about two and one-half cents. 

So you can see why Mexican children look 
forward to Christmas with these singing 
processions, family parties, numerous toys, 
and so many sweets such as pralines and 
cactus candy. 


Scene I Scene III 
Conchita Guests 
First Customer Dancers— 
Second Customer Carmen 


Third Customer Chita 


Fourth Customer Manuel 
American Girl Marcelino 
American Mother Dodo 
American Father Leeta 


MEXICAN CHRISTMAS 
ScENE I 

(Peons enter with packs on their backs.) 

ConcuitTa: I am happy we are here at last. 

Moruer: Wasn’t it cold last night in the 
mountains? 

FatHer: Yes, but it is warm and sunny 
here in Mexico City. 

Tontno: I feel better now. My pack was 
heavy. 

Concuita: I have clay lambs in my pack. 

Mortuer: I have statues of the saints in 
mine. 

Tontno: I have many airplanes in my 
pack. 

FatuEer: My shepherds and lambs seemed 
to grow heavier and heavier as we walked. 

Tontno: I tied the burro to a tree outside 
the market-place. 

FATHER: Come on son, let us get the packs 
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SCENE I IN THE MARKET PLACE 
SCENE II THE PROCESSION (POSADA) 
SCENE III 


from the burro. (Father and boy leave. In the 
meantime Mother and Conchita fix the table.) 

Moruer: Be very careful. Don’t drop 
anything. It would be a shame to have any- 
thing broken. 

Concuita: I'll be very careful. 
break any. (Drops bowl.) 

Moruer: Look what you did. Pick up the 
pieces quickly. 

ConcuitTa: I am very sorry. I will be more 
careful. (Father and Tonino return with the 
packs.) 

FatHER: You have done a great deal. 
Come, Tonino, let us help. 

Tonrno: I will put my pinata right in the 
front. I hope somebody will buy it. (Busy 
themselves around the table. Customers enter.) 

First: Let’s look at these things. 

Seconp: I am going to buy the shepherd. 

Turrp: I like the airplane. 

Fourts: How much is this bowl? 

FATHER: Five pesos. 

Fourtn: I will take it. 


I won’t 
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THE CHRISTMAS PARTY (BREAKING THE PINATA) 


AMERICAN GIRL: Oh, look at that big 
pinata. Please, may I have it for my party? 

AMERICAN MorueEr: Yes, you may have it. 

AMERICAN Fatuer: Let us look at some 
other stalls. Carry your pinata carefully. 
(Customers leave.) 

FaTHER: Let’s pack up now. We will go 
down to the lake to eat our tortillas and 
frijoles. 

Concuita: We sold many things. We will 
sell more tomorrow. 

Tontno: I sold my pinata; I hope they 
will enjoy it at the party. I wish I might go 
to the party, but at least my pinata will be 
there. (Family goes off.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ScENE II (The Posada) 


In Mexico during Christmas week there 
are religious services every night of the nine 
days. We are going to show you part of a 
religious service which is called a ‘‘Posada.”’ 
This takes place on the first night of the 
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All the villagers join in 
The 


Christmas week. 
the procession around the hacienda. 
hacienda is the large ranch. 


Scene II 
Christmas Posada 

1. Villagers enter in a procession singing 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn. 

2. They stop at the priest’s house. 

3. The priest gives each one a candle. 

4. He reads the Christmas story. (Priest’s 
story from ‘‘Mexican Twins” by Perkins.) 

5. Procession with candles, march around 
singing “Silent Night.” 


INTRODUCTION TO SCENE III (Christmas 
Party) 


After the Posada on the ninth night of 
celebrating Christmas, many families have 
Christmas parties. The little American girl 
who bought the large pinata in the first scene 
is giving a party to some of her Mexican 
friends. Pretend you are looking into their 
patio, which is a big porch near a lovely 
garden. Then you will see the American 
girl and her friends having a happy time. 


Scene III 


(The Christmas Party, 
enters.) 

AMERICAN Girt: Oh, Mother, don’t the 
lanterns look nice? 

Moruer: Well, everything is ready now. 
The guests will be coming soon. 

AMERICAN Girt: Oh, Mother, I know they 
will like my pinata. 

FaTueEr: It is the biggest and prettiest in 
the city. 

AMERICAN GIRL (jumping up and down): 
Oh, goodie! It is going to be the best party 
in the town. (Guests arrive.) 

First: What a pretty room! 

Sreconp: See the bright-colored lanterns! 

Turrp: Look at the Holy scene. 

FourtH: Come, look at these bowls. 

First: Aren’t the colors beautiful? 

Seconp: Ooh! Look! 

Fourtu: Isn’t that pinata large? 
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American family 


Tuirp: Yes, it is the largest one I ever 
saw. 

AMERICAN GIRL: I am very glad you came. 
Will you sit down while Carmen and Chita 
dance? (Carmen and Chita dance the Taran- 
telle. Everyone claps at the end.) 

AMERICAN GIRL: Let us sing some songs. 
(All sing “Fandango” and “Adios Mama.,’’) 

AMERICAN GIRL: Manuel has a poem he 
would like to recite. (Manuel recites “‘When 
Christmas Comes in Mexico.’’) 

Leeta: I know a poem. May I recite it 
now? 

AMERICAN GIRL: We will be glad to hear 
it. (Leeta recites ‘The First Night.’’) 

FaTHER: Now we will break the pinata. 
Who wants to be first? 

EvEerRYONE: I do, I do. 
down and clap their hands.) 

FaTHER: Here, Dodo, you be first. (Dodo 
tries but cannot break the pinata.) 

FaTHEeR: Here, Chita. You are next. 
(Chita tries.) 

FatHer: Well, Marcelino, see what you 
can do. (Marcelino breaks the pinata. 
Everyone scrambles for something and sits 
down to eat it.) 

First: I had lots of fun here tonight. 

Turrp: Thank you for inviting us here. 

AMERICAN GIRL: I was glad to have you. 
(Guests leave saying “‘Adios.’’) 

AMERICAN GIRL: Oh, I am tired, but I had 
great fun. 

Moruer: You had a big day. 
for bed. (American family go off.) 


(Jump up and 


It is time 


Mexican CosTuMES FoR PLAY 


Mexican costumes are comparatively easy to 
achieve and yet are very effective in appearance. 
For our male peons we used white cotton pajama 
trousers and white duck trousers with white cotton 
blouses. The fact that these were old, short-sleeved, 
and torn added to the impression we desired to give. 

The serapes which serve as jacket by day and 
blanket by night are easily fashioned out of large 
burlap bags and decorated with colored chalks and 
paints. 

For those who did not wear serapes, a long bright- 
colored sash added to their appearance and, of 
course, our handsome sombreros added the finishing 
touch. They were most successful and unique. 

The peon women wore a rebozo (ray-bo-so) or a 
shawl over their heads. They wore long, full skirts 
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of varied colors. The children taking these parts 
had little difficulty in obtaining these from odds 
and ends at home, and from their own Halloween 
costumes. 

Some short black jackets were made and some 
were borrowed for the little Mexican girls and they, 
too, added sashes and also bright-colored bandanas. 

A smock-like robe of black chintz outfits a priest 
very nicely. 

The dancers borrowed Halloween Mexican suits 
from friends and were very picturesque as they went 
through their steps. 


How To MAKE A PINATA 


To make a pinata in the Mexican manner, you 
may choose perhaps an airplane. First take an 
enormous pottery jar. Cover the big-bellied pot 
with purple tissue. Fasten a set of golden wings on 
the side and a silver tail at the back. A red card- 
board propeller should be fastened on the front. 
Green wheels will complete your real Mexican 
pinata. The cabin is the big hollow pot and this 
will hold the goodies. 

Another interesting pinata can be made by taking 
a bowl and with the use of tissue paper, transform 
it into a huge red rose. This is indeed another 
favorite. Or, again, you might transform the jar 
into a big, fat, jolly mestize, with a bright-colored 
jacket and sash and a sombrero on his head. 


In case you have trouble making a pottery jar 
(we did; our bowls were too small and we didn’t have 
proper material to make large ones), make a som- 
brero out of paper as described on the other page. 
Hang it up by its crown and fill its brim with candies 
and nuts. This will easily be upset when struck at 
and we suggest its use in the play. 


How To Construct A SOMBRERO 
(See “‘open-up”’ pages for illustrations) 


For the sombreros for our play we found they 
could be made with comparative ease. The results 
were gratifying and all the children wanted one to 
wear. 

For our materials we used heavy frieze paper as 
well as oak tag, using the latter for the large flat 
brim only. The frieze paper was more conducive to 
neat work with the other parts as it folded without 
breaking and adhered well 

We cut a piece of frieze paper for the crown. See 
Fig. 1. The radius was 10 inches and the circle was 
cut at a 145 degree angle, leaving the part of the 
circumference used about 26 inches. A flap was 
allowed on one end of approximately \% inch. This 
flap was folded under. See A—A ,, Fig. 1. From C-C 
to a depth of 4 inch the edge was cut in flaps about 
¥4 inch in width. Then glue was put on the flap 
marked A-A and the opposite end marked B-B 
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was brought over it and the result was as Fig. 2. 
The crown is now cone shaped. 

We put the crown aside for a moment and cut the 
part of the brim shown in Fig. 3. This was cut from 
a sheet of oak tag which had the required stiffness. 
The outer circumference measured about 5 feet. 
The radius used was about 9 inches. The inner 
circle was about 24 inches in circumference. The 
radius used was about 31% inches. The shaded circle 
in Fig. 3 was completely cut out to allow the head to 
fit in. The little flaps of the crown, Fig. 2, were glued 
to the brim (Fig. 3) and the result was that shown 
in Fig. 4. 

We allowed that to dry while we cut the edge for 
the brim. This was a strip of about 5 feet 1 inch in 
length. The strip was 4 inches wide. One inch along 
the entire length was cut in flaps as was done in 
Fig. 1 (see also Fig. 5). These flaps were folded 
back. The brim was then decorated as the individual 
desired. Some of the motifs are shown in miniature 
in Fig. 5. When the design was colored, glue was 
placed on the little flaps all along the edge and the 
upright edge of the brim was glued to the large flat 
disc. See Fig. 6. When ends D-D (Fig. 5) met ends 
E-E (Fig. 5) they were glued together. 

Our sombrero was now complete as in Fig. 7. 


Discussion or UNIT 


This entire unit was pupil purposed from 
the beginning. Mexico was selected for their 
Christmas study. 

Enthusiasm waxed high. Material poured 
in. The children became saturated with 
knowledge of Mexico, plain but definite. It 
overflowed and our Christmas Program was 
formulated. One thing led to another. Inter- 
est and knowledge led to finding out more as: 

1. Writing the play. 

2. Making the properties. 

3. Interest high in clay pottery 
animals. 


and 
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Sombrero designing and construction 
interesting. 

Excitement over the pinata. 
Lanterns for the party. 

Decorated invitations and programs. 


or 


ND 


We practically had a “Little Mexico” 
instead of a classroom. 

There was an interesting religious develop- 
ment. The entire second act of the play is 
the outcome of this interest and study. 

In Act III the character educational value 
ran high; covering etiquette of giving parties, 
being guest, showing appreciation, doing 
for others, consideration of others, ete. 

Act I promoted sympathy of classes and 
economic consciousness. 

The thing of most interest to me is the fact 
that at last a lad who was previously just 
“bearing” the fact that he had to come to 
school was reached. He donned a sombrero, 
two packs, and gave a grand performance 
not only as the peon father in Act I but also 
as Dodo (sleepy-head) in Act III. 

For three weeks we’ve been unanimously 
interested, excited and wrapped up in 
Mexico. 

This type of poem appealed to the children 
and was indeed also instructive in content. 


CHRISTMAS IN MExIco 


When Christmas comes in Mexico 

There is no ice, there is no snow. 

It never rains, the skies are blue 

The hot sun shines the whole day through. 
And leaves are green through clouds of dust 
While other leaves are red as rust. 
Poinsettas bloom and rise below 

When Christmas comes in Mexico. 
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SOME VERY DIFFERENT CHRISTMAS TREES DESCRIBED BY 


NATALIE WILKINSON 


W HAT— 
CHRISTMAS TREES! 


NATALIE WILKINSON 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


AS THE holiday season approaches, our 
thoughts turn to the usual outward 
and visible signs—trees, wreaths, cards, and 
toys. I am passing on to you a problem my 
students worked out in the hope that it may 
offer ideas to those of you who perhaps have 
not as yet tried it. My suggestion to the 
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class was to try designing a tree which might 
be used as a Christmas table decoration, 
using any material. The with 
great enthusiasm, and I want to say that 
here my part ceased and I was a most inter- 


idea met 


ested onlooker. As the trees progressed I was 
amazed at the ingenuity ‘displayed. There 
were as many again as those shown in the 
illustration. 

The construction might be of interest; so 
I’ll try to describe them as to material and 
color. I suggested spools sawed in two for 
the bases and penholders for the center 
stems, but many more solutions were soon 
forthcoming. In the top row the left tree is 
fashioned entirely of tin dises in diminishing 
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sizes, perforated and soldered to a central 
stem, while the base is of three-fourths of an 
inch of two different sized cans. White cello- 
phane tufted tightly together and wound 
around a central spiral wire forms the center 
pyramid of fluffy irridescence, while a base in 
the form of a cross, lacquered vermilion, adds 
a contrasting color. At the right the tall 
slender cone is of black cellophane with silver 
stars and a silver base. 

In the center row the left tree is of cotton 
rolled in thin green poster paint, and the one 
next to it is again of a series of tin discs, this 
time slashed and gently rounded out. The 
center tree is of red cellophane shaped around 
a knitting factory cone on which had been 
left two layers of cross-diagonally wound 
thread which makes a very interesting 
pattern. The base is of silver. The small 
tree at right of the center is fashioned of a 
spiral of several red and white pipe-cleaners 
fastened together. Small strips of silver 
tinfoil have been laid over the white parts 
of the wire, making a shimmering skirt 
punctuated with red. It is finished with a 
silver star and brilliant red base. The dark 
tree at the right is of ten squares of red 
cellophane glued to a center stem. The 
squares have been folded through their 
diagonals and sides and bent so as to make a 





four-pointed tent. Then these are spaced at 
intervals one above the other in diminishing 
sizes; the effect is of a spreading tree. 

The three trees in the front row are 
examples of the spool and penholder sug- 
gestion. The one at the left is of six different 
sized stars of folded green cellophane, per- 
forated and placed on the center stem. The 
twinkling little silver bells are of solidly 
packed tinfoil, from many gum wrappers, I 
strongly suspect. The center tree was de- 
signed by a girl with great ingenuity. The 
local ten cent store was featuring some 
sparkling fabric with a display of the various 
uses to which it might be put—collars, belts, 
turbans, scarves, etc. I didn’t find Christmas 
trees among them, but this student bought a 
piece and glued it to paper, added a blue star 
and base, and made a very smart tree. The 
little tree at the right is a series of four 
different sized cones made of paper with a 
surface design in green and white poster 
paint. Among the trees not shown were some 
further ideas—aluminum foil, crepe paper, 
and metallic paper. My feeling at the end of 
this lesson (or may I use the term “‘experi- 
ence’) was that these students had added 
a little unto themselves, their personalities, 
through this emotional outlet of the Christ- 
mas spirit into a creative activity. 
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THIS SHOWS HOW TO CUT THE ROBE FOR THE CLOTHESPIN ANGEL ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 
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ANGELS 
FOR YOUR TREE 


ALICE STOWELL BisHopP 
Supervisor of Art 


New London, Connecticut 


HE classes had drawn many Christmas 

angels to decorate blackboards and 
large friezes. Seeing the interest in this sub- 
ject, one of the teachers presented the super- 
visor with a small gilt-winged paper angel 
from Germany, which could be used as a 
Christmas tree decoration. The children 
were greatly pleased with this—one class 
showing such interest that we decided we 
might make something of the kind by 
using crepe paper and clothespins. A simple 
garment with flowing sleeves was cut from a 
piece of thin paper and slipped over the pin 
with a halo of yellow paper pasted against 
the knob. This procedure instantly met 
with the approval of the class and on the 
next visit the supervisor was shown a whole 
host of angels, each with a thin white cos- 
tume and a cord tied under the wing sleeves 
to attach the decoration to the tree. 

As often happens in an activity like this, 
someone had an original idea. In this case 
one of the boys had used black thread folded 
many times and pasted around the head to 
represent hair. It, of course, gave a more 
finished look. This lesson was enthusiasti- 
cally borrowed by a church school class, and 
another year we hope to extend the work and 
perhaps use gilt paper for halos and decora- 
tions of the robes. Small gilt stars might 
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A CLOTHESPIN ANGEL DESCRIBED BY MISS 


BISHOP IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
also make satisfactory trimming, and yellow 
hair could be added. It will be interesting to 
see what can be invented and we think the 
angels will look very lovely among the green 
branches of the Christmas trees, and add to 
the spirit of the season. 
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CHRISTMAS 
WINDOWS 


FRANCES JELINEK 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Me. of the window decorations I saw 
in schoolrooms were pale in color, 
detailed in design, and small in size. Most of 
them (at least so I suspected) were the work 
of the teacher. 

I wanted something big and bright that 
would bring color into the schoolroom, and 
give a cheery effect from the street. I 
wanted something that the children could 
make because the fellow who makes the thing 
has most of the fun. 

I looked over our supplies. There was lots 
of tonal paper, 9 x 12, and there was library 
paste. I did a little measuring, cut a few 
patterns, and decided how to proceed. 

The report cards showed that there were 
about as many pupils marked E in art as 
there were windows in this third-floor corner 
room—nine of each. I called the names of 
those pupils and announced that each would 
be chairman of a committee to decorate a 
window for Christmas. They stood and 
chose assistants as we choose sides for a spell- 
down, until all were chosen. That gave each 
committee a wide distribution of talent and 
skill and no one chairman had all the inept 
At a little meeting of the chairmen 
around my table, I gave them an idea of 
what was to be done, handed out papers and 
patterns, scissors and paste, and assigned 
working space to the various groups. Three 
spread newspapers on the floor at the front 
of the room and worked there. 

I wish I could have gone deaf for an hour 
or so, but then I would have missed several 
things. One chairman said “Tracing or 
cutting? Which will you do best?” Another, 
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“Tf I’m responsible for this window, you'll 
have to obey me”’; a third: ‘You come back 
here, and get to work.” 

It took quite a marathon dance to step 
from window to window as the pieces were 
pasted on the glass and see that all were 
where they belonged. The hush that fell as 
the decoration neared completion was evi- 
dence of the pupils’ satisfaction in the results. 
Each chairman was asked to write the names 
of his committee members on a card and put 
on the window frame beside his window— 
but after that first day no one had to ask who 
worked on which window—a dotted line of 
pride and joy shone from each eye. 

This work was completed about a week 
and a half before Christmas recess began 
and was allowed to stay up until about the 
middle of January. One year the paste dried 
so that every morning we found our precious 
decorations hanging off in festoons. That 
kept the chairmen busy and we finally re- 
sorted to glue. It took lots of water and a 
putty knife to clean the windows when we 
were through with the decorations. I felt 
that it was a great pity to have the work 
thus destroyed and one year applied the cut- 
outs to cellophane which I tacked to the 
window frame at each side. We found, how- 
ever, that the cellophane was not strong 
enough to hold the weight of the tonal paper, 
the colors faded (especially on the street 
side) and we had nowhere to keep the work 
when we did take it down. After that we 
pasted on the glass and scrubbed it off 
again. 

At the beginning I said that most decora- 
tions were the work of the teacher and in this 
project the idea certainly was mine, but I 
don’t apologize for having one occasionally. 
The dates show how that idea has changed 
from year to year up to the present time. 
The executing of the idea was handed over 
to the pupils and they said “OUR windows 
are the prettiest in the school.’”’ They had 
every right to say it. 
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A COLORED CUT PAPER WINDOW DECORA- 
TION MADE BY STUDENTS OF FRANCES 
JELINEK, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE DESCRIBES 

HOW THESE WINDOW DECORATIONS WERE 

MADE BY STUDENTS OF MISS JELINEK TO 

GIVE THE CLASSROOMS A FESTIVE AIR FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
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“WOODEN 
SOLDIERS” 


A RHYTHMIC CHALK 
DANCE NOVELTY 


Grace E. Reap, Art Instructor 


ZIMMERMAN, Physical 
Instructor 


VERNA Education 


McKinley Platoon School, St. Joseph, Missouri 


A Ruytumic CHa.k Dance for four children 
Music: ‘Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” 
by Leon Jessel. 

EXPLANATION—This rhythm novelty demon- 
strates the use of rhythm in art as well as in 
dancing. The underlying beat and its even 
divisions are established in the chalk work, 
while the rhythmic foot patterns are shown in 
the clogging. 

I. Dancrnc—MEasures 1-32 


Introduction—Enter two from the left and two 





THE ARTIST-ACTORS AND THEIR 
INSTRUCTOR; VERNA ZIMMERMAN, PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR 


bho 
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from the right. March 7 steps (stiff knees) 
forward, meeting at the center shoulder to 
shoulder, facing the front on the 8th step. 
Arms should be held close to the waist and 
bending done from the elbow only. As the 
left foot is lowered the left arm is lowered and 
the right raised. 
4—Measures 


Aa—3 left: two taps right, with weight right 


At 


B 


Cc 


DRAWINGS. 


on the 2nd tap (2 times). 3 left—3—7. 
3 right: two taps left, with weight left on 
2nd tap (2 times). 3 right: step one step for- 
ward on left bearing weight on heel; close 
bringing right foot forward to left (weight on 
heels): bring weight forward on accent. 

8—Measures 
»—Repeat same for measures 13 through 20. 
-Step on the left foot (accent well)—3 right. 
Repeat 5 times more (marking accent with 
left foot). Stamp left, right, left. Repeat all, 
stepping on right foot and giving the 3’s on 
the left foot. 

8—Measures 

Remaining shoulder to shoulder and facing 

front, step on the left foot, close with the 
right (3 times or 3 steps). 

3—Measures 
Turn left and face easel ready to draw 
together. 

1—Measure 





GRACE E. READ, ART 
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YRAWING—MEASURES 33-48 


(Use red chalk) 


III. 


Measure Count Part Drawn 

33 1& 2& Upper sleeve 

34 1& 2& 

35 1& 2& Lower sleeve 

36 1& 2& 

37 1& 2& Front of coat 

38 1& 2& Back of coat 

Tail of coat 
39 1& 2& Front tail of coat 
Bottom of coat 

40 1& 2& Pause 

41 1& 2& Back and front outline of 
hat 

42 1& 2& Top and bottom outline 
of hat 

43 1& 2& Fill in hat 

44 1& 2& 

45 1& 2& Fill in coat tail 

46 1& 2& 

47 1& 2& Turn in four counts to 
the left, facing the 
front 

48 1& 2& 

DANCING— MEASURES 49-68 


A 


B 


—Beginning on measure 49 take 8 small steps 


forward, starting with the left foot. Arms as 
in the introduction. 
4—Measures 
Step left—3 right—step left—step right. 
Repeat again starting left. Step left—step 
right and left (two quick steps)—step right. 
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Step left—3 right—step left—step right. 


D—With the right end girl as a pivot, wheel a 


half circle to the left, in 12 counts (3 meas- 
ures). March forward 3 steps and turn 
quarter turn to the left In this 
position they are ready to advance in front of 


l measure). 


the easel for drawing. 


4—Measures 








IV. Drawinc—MEasures 69-85 


Number children 1 to 4 from left to right. 
Music: slow and accented. Use blue chalk. 
Drawing is done while marching in front of 
easel from left to right. During this drawing, 
as the music is retarded, it will be found more 
convenient to count 4 counts to a measure 


Measure Count Drawing 
69 l Number 1 draws the bottom of 
right leg on first soldier (from 
right to left). 
2 Draws same for 2nd soldier. 
3 Draws same for 3rd soldier. 
4 Draws same for 4th soldier. 
3 Number 2 begins drawing on 
count 3, and draws one stroke 
70 5 for each soldier’s right leg. 
6 
5 Number 3 does the same as 
6 number 2, starting her first 
7 stroke on count 5 
8 
7 Number 4 does the same as 
8 number 2, starting on count 7. 
71 i) 
10 
11 Continue marching forward two 
12 steps. 
72 13 All make complete turn to the 
14 left in four counts. 
15 
16 


MEAasurREs 73-76, or 16 Counts 


Number 4 is now the leader of the line and 
drawing while marching is continued from 
left to right. Number 4 therefore begins on 
count 1. Number 3 begins on count 3, num- 
ber 2 on count 5, and number 1 on count 7, 
using a down stroke as do numbers 2, 3 and 4. 


MEAsuREs 77-84, or 32 counts 


The left leg is drawn in like manner, with one 
exception: Number 3 draws the coat collar 
using face the front on measure 84. 


V. Danctnac—MEasureEs 85-92 

March forward two steps (1 measure) turn to 
right (1 measure). March forward 6 steps 
(3 measures), turn to left (1 measure). Step 
forward, toward easel, beginning on left foot; 
3 right—step left— step right—step left. 
At this point the drawing continues in unison. 
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VI. Drawinc—MEasures 93-108 


(Use red chalk) 
Part Drawn 


Face outline. 


Count 
93 1& 2& 


Measure 


94 1& 2& 
95 1& 2& 


Cheek. 
Change to black chalk. 


96 1& 2& Hairline 


97 1& Chin strap. 
2& Hat band. 
98 1—-&-2-& 
99 1-&-2-&- Eight strokes for filling 


in hair. 


100 1& 2& Coat belt 


Band on bottom of coat. 


101 1-&-2-& 
102 1-&-2-& Right shoe—8 strokes 
103 1-&-2-& 
104 1-&-2-& Left shoe—8 strokes 
105 1& 

2-& Gun 
106 1& 2& Hand 


107 1& 2& 


108 1-&-2-& 4 Buttons 


VII. Danctnae—Measvres 109-134 

March backward two steps, starting on the left 
foot and closing with the right. Step side- 
ward from center two steps, and on the last 
step turn left and face front. This permits 
the drawing to be the center with two children 
on each side and slightly in front of the easel. 


4—Measures 
Repeat Aa of Part I. 
8—Measures 


3 left: two taps right, with weight right on the 
second tap. 3 left—3—7. 3 right: two taps 
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left, with weight left on the second tap. 
3 right: two steps turning, with couples back 
to back. 


6—Measures 


While back to back, slowly bend the knees and 
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A COMPLETED SOLDIER, SHOW- 
ING THE COMBINED STROKES 





keeping the back straight, descend to a squat 
position. 
4—Measures 
On count 1&, sit flat on the floor, legs extended 
straight forward on the floor. On count 2&, 
bend trunk slightly forward 
1-—Measure 
Salute and hold this position the remaining 
measures of the music. 


3—-Measures 
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FIGURE OF A GIRL IN RED SKATING TOGS, PAINTED BY VIRGINIA BAZARD, A STUDENT IN THE 
DEAF DEPARTMENT, IRVING SCHOOL, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. MARGARET WELLS, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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GIRL IN BLUE BY GERALDINE RUSSELL, IRVING SCHOOL, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. MARGARET WELLS, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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CATHEDRAL 
WINDOW S 


Nina Moses 


Greeley, Colorado 


PROJECT which interests the chil- 
dren greatly is that of painting small 
designs to represent cathedral windows. 

First we read about the cathedrals in 
geography and history lessons. Then we 
studied the distinctive features of the Gothic 
-athedrals—the triple entries, double towers, 
and rose windows. 

We then studied rose windows especially. 
We found that they differ from other stained 
glass windows in that they are round, have 
abstract designs instead of pictures or 
biblical scenes, and have circles in the 
centers and lines which go from the outsides 
to the centers. 

Next we had an art lesson in which window 


- 


a 


sf 
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designs were made. Afterwards the children 
used pencils to shade in parts of their designs. 
It was pointed out that the only very dark 
part of the rose windows was the lead which 
held the panes of glass in place. Therefore, 
the only dark in the designs was the outline 
(made quite heavy) around the tinted 
sections. 

Some of these designs were painted in 
tempera color and mounted on dark card- 
board. Others were done in clear water 
color and fastened to the schoolroom win- 
dows so that the children could see the effect 
of the light through them just as if they were 
real windows. 

This lesson was the vehicle for art history, 
design work, and color study. I stressed 
dominance while they were working on their 
designs, repeating “‘Keep one thing import- 
ant.”” They used warm colors and were 
reminded of analogous and monochromatic 
schemes. 

A lot of information can be put into this 
lesson; it stimulates imagination and orig- 
inality, and it interests the children. 





CATEEDRAL WINDOWS PAINTED WITH COLORED TEMPERA 
PAINT BY STUDENTS OF NINA MOSES, GREELEY, COLORADO 
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A RE-DECORATED TIN CAKE BOX 


EAT YOUR CAKE 
ANDSAVE THE BOX 


Dorotuy MILNE RISING 


Seattle, Washington 


OU will no doubt find that all of the 
pupils have acquired a collection of 
boxes. In this day of restricted supplies why 
not capitalize on the idea of utilizing this box 
array? There is no better container for cake 
or cookies than a tin box, so the problem 
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will actually be practical, as well. That is 
why I entitled this article, “Eat Your Cake 
and Save the Box.” 

A coat of flat white oil paint will cover the 
existing design on the commercial box and 
from that point on a creative problem can be 
developed. I have found the most satisfac- 
tory procedure for obtaining original designs 
is to take a piece of cream manila paper the 
size of the object, and cover it with a flat 
tone of charcoal. Next, take a soft cloth or 
chamois skin and wipe out at least three light 
spots, the largest of which should be located 
near the center. Then put in at least three 
black spots. Make from these spots what- 
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ever they suggest. In the design illustrating 
this article the spots suggested faces, so faces 
they become. 

Planning the design in this way insures a 
good light and dark arrangement. This can 
be traced onto the box by going over the 
back of the design with a soft pencil, thus 
forming a carbon. 

In choosing the color scheme, unusual 
colors should be selected. These are pro- 
duced by mixing several colors together. A 
little black will darken a color. Adding the 
opposite color will gray it. Very little oil 
paint is required for such a problem, and 
most senior high schools have a few stray 
tubes on hand. 

Every successful color scheme contains a 
preponderance of either warm or cool color. 
This one had more cool than warm. It is also 
more interesting if colors are changed 
slightly when they are used a second time. 
Thus, each face in the illustration varies 


slightly. Either it is grayer tan, yellower tan, 
or rustier tan than its neighbor. So, too, the 
blue-green on a costume is lighter and not so 
grayed as that on a headdress. Even the 
grayed violets differ, running from very 
deep red-violet, almost black at the center of 
interest, to blue-violet on costumes nearer 
the edge. 

With these warm and cool colors light and 
dark neutral grays were used. Although 
they were made from black and white with 
the addition of a little yellow ochre, they 
look like silver on the box itself. The entire 
effect of the box is contemporary in feeling 
and color. 

If you have not tried this method of 
presenting design to your pupils, I believe 
you would be interested in the creative 
results which can be obtained from it. At 
any rate, encourage the pupils to save 
their boxes, and the design lesson will be 
motivated. 
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To Our CONTRIBUTORS 


In submitting students’ work for use in THE ScHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE, we are asking teachers and contributors in general to 
send us information as to whether the work is original or copied. 
If work is copied, we must know from what source. 


Material accepted by ScHoo. Arts lately in several instances 
has developed in being copies of work from other sources. When 
work is copied due credit must be given. 
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SNOW FLAKES 


ELIzABETH K. PETERMAN 
Fourth Grade Teacher 


Bloomsbury, New Jersey 


HEN the first snowflakes of the 

season came fluttering and dancing 
through the air there was a stir of excitement 
in the room and all eyes were toward the 
windows. Now came the opportunity of 
making some snowflake designs. Before we 
started we examined several flakes and found 
that all were six-pointed or six-sided crystals. 
The first thing to do in making them was to 
cut a circle from a piece of thin white paper 
and fold it in half. Then fold into three equal 
parts and fold again in the center. Now the 
figure was six sided in the folding and the 
cutting began. It was necessary to remem- 
ber to keep the center of the folds in mind 
and then cut irregular pieces from each side, 
beginning near the point and working up. 
The more irregular the pieces the more lacy 
were the designs. The children were amazed 
as they unfolded their own snowflakes, for 
they looked so real. 
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THIS CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGN WAS CUT IN LINOLEUM BY A STUDENT AT OLYMPIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. THE DESIGN WAS TAKEN FROM AN ORIGINAL GREETING CARD DESIGNED 
FOR AND USED BY THE AMERICAN ART AID 
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A LINOLEUM BLOCK SUBJECT BY A STUDENT OF MRS. ANNA STANFORD, INSTRUCTOR OF ART, 
OLYMPIA HIGH SCHOOL, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON. THIS ILLUSTRATION WAS USED IN THE 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE OF THE ““WHATNOT,” A SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
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A WINDOW TRANSPARENCY OF 
FRAMEWORK OF BLACK. 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


OILED COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER PASTED BEHIND A 
MADE IN GRADE EIGHT, JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MINNE- 
KATHARINE LOBERG, TEACHER; BESS FOSTER MATHER, SUPERVISOR 
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AN INK BATIK BY M. ANGELO OF SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, SHOWING AN ILLUSTRATION 
TECHNIQUE ACHIEVED THROUGH THE USE OF WAX CRAYON AND DRAWING INK 
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GAY GAMES 
FOR GIFTS 


STe_ta E. WipER 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


(See “Open-up”’ Section) 


A’ SURELY as boys playing marbles 
means springtime, so surely does the 
arrival of the so-called holiday season mean 
that the youngsters begin their clamoring 
“to make something.” This “‘something’’ is 
apt to be a “bug-a-bear” to the average 
teacher, for by the time the ‘‘something”’ is 
complete, it is frequently, and frankly, a 
sticky mess! 

The game idea was tried out last season, 
and came through so charmingly that it is a 
real pleasure to pass the plan along. It is 
most interesting to watch clever little folks 
inventing really, truly games, which, hereto- 
fore, had always been invented for them. 

Herewith are plans for one or two, which 
can easily be used as a nucleus, to set the 
game ball rolling. 

Our first game was named “Table Bean 
Bag.”’ The materials required for it are in- 
expensive and easily obtained: 

1. One paper grill plate (at any dime 
store for one cent). 

2. Some scraps of colored paper, and a 
scrap of graph paper. 

3. Some scraps of cloth. 
or cretonne may be used.) 

4. Some bits of yarn or ribbon scraps. 

5. A small quantity of dried beans. 

6. Paste. 

On the graph paper sketch a pattern for a 
“V” and an “X.” Place two pieces of colored 
paper with the pattern of the “V.”’ Cut out 
all three with one clipping of the scissors. 
This insures uniformity, and much more 
accurate letters than if the letter be first cut 
out as a pattern, and tracings made from 
that pattern. Do the same way with the 
block ““X.”” Paste a “V” in the center of the 
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(Cheesecloth 


large compartment of the plate, and “X”’ in 
one of the other compartments, and “XV” 
in the third. 

Next draw a simple design for a decora- 
tion for the game on a scrap of the graph 
paper. Using the same method as before, 
take the little design, and four pieces of 
colored scrap paper, and cut as you did the 
letters. Another easy way to do is to fold 
together the four pieces of colored paper and 
cut freehand four identical, bi-laterally sym- 
metrical designs. These designs should be 
pasted at regular intervals on the game 
plate. 

If you use cheesecloth for the bags, it is 
well to pull the threads for the four-inch 
squares. (You will be surprised at the inter- 
est your boys take in thread pulling!) 

Put about twenty-five medium-sized beans 
on a square of the cloth. Hold the four 
corners of the square together, and tie tightly 
with a bit of the yarn. Make as many bean 
bags as you wish, but take care that they 
are identical in size, shape, and weight—to 
avoid controversy when the game is being 
played. 

The rules of the game are typewritten and 
pasted on the back of the plate. These are 
the rules, as invented by one group: 

1. Place the game plate in the center of a 
table. 

2. Give each player a bean bag. 

3. Each player, in turn, has one toss 
toward the plate. If the bag lands in the 
“V”’ compartment, the score is five, in the 
“X’”’ the score is ten, and in the “XV” the 
score is fifteen. The first person to make 
fifty points wins the game. Should the bag 
pop out of the plate, there is no score. Should 
the bag rest on the rim there is no score. 

This simple game is really interesting to 
old and young. It makes a good after dinner 
game, at the dining table, as it holds the 
family together for a bit longer period, and 
likewise gives that often neglected rest 
period, for digestion’s sake. A large number 
of these games proved a boon for convales- 
cents in a sailor’s base hospital (Red Cross 
work). A mother used the games for a 
children’s party. Much 


excitement was 
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created by the announcement at the opening 
of the games that the prize, in each instance, 
would be the game plate, etc., itself. 

For a second game, try our “Polly 
Poker.” This time take a plain paper plate. 
Make a newspaper circle the size of the base 
of the plate. Fold this circle into quarters. 
Cut circles for eyes on the center line. Un- 
fold, so that you have a semicircle. With 
the paper in this position, cut a smaller 
circle for a nose. Then cut some kind of a 
circular mouth. 

Place this paper in the center of the plate. 
Trace around the openings. Remove the 
pattern and cut out the openings in the 
plate. Quite the easiest way to do this is to 
place the plate on a piece of glass, and cut 
with a razor blade. 

Next, reverse the plate and paint the plate 
face in bright flat tones. This part may be 
as elaborate, or as simple, as the skill or the 
fancy dictates. Punch a hole in the top of the 
plate so that it can be hung on a wall easily. 

Now for the “‘Pokers!”” Take a sheet of 
nine by twelve-inch paper, and cut several 
three-fourth-inch strips off the nine-inch end 
of the sheet. 
short ends of a strip between the thumb and 
the finger. Roll tightly to make a spill—one 
of those paper spindles our great-grand- 
mothers used to light the candles with. 
Pinch back the lower end of the paper spindle 
to prevent unrolling. These pokers are quite 
attractive if made of colored papers. 

The rules for this game: 

1. Pin the plate on the wall at the 
average eye level of the players. The 
players play in rotation. 

2. The person to play stands at arm’s 
length from the plate. (He may “take 
distance” with his right arm for this.) 

3. Holding the poker in his left hand, he 
stares at the plate while a monitor counts to 
five, slowly. 

4. At the count of five, the player closes 
his eyes. When the monitor then says, 
“Go”—the player attempts to poke Polly in 
one of her vulnerable spots, eyes, nose, 
mouth. Should the poker land in any of 
these openings, the following score is ob- 


Take a corner of one of the 
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served: One for mouth, two for left eye, 
three for right eye, and four for the nose. 
(Be sure the player does not unconsciously 
change the poker to the right hand.) Should 
the player strike an opening on the plate, 
he may have another “poke.” 

Forty points make a good game. 

A third game is made with a still smaller, 
bread-and-butter size plate. Cut from colored 
paper a series of petals for a flower form. 
Make these somewhat smaller than the base 
of the plate. Paste these in the center of the 
plate, flower fashion. Paste at the center 
only. A small circle of opposing color may 
make the center of the flower. When the 
petals are perfectly dry, crease them upward 
from the center to simulate a real flower. 
Cut a number of identical leaf forms. These 
may be the same, or of varying colors. Paste 
a number on each leaf, or ink it on. About 
three leaves make a good game, but it is well 
to have some extra ones on hand, as the 
leaves are more or less fragile. 

Rules for “Blow-Blow”’: 

1. Arrange about three of the numbered 
leaves about the flower on the plate. Do not 
fasten them in any way other than to tuck 
them very lightly underneath the flower. 

2. A person is chosen to be “Plater.’’ The 
other players line up, arm’s length apart. 

3. The Plater stands, in turn, in front of 
each player. When he stands in front of a 
player, the player takes distance, front. 
Thereafter, until he has finished his play, he 
must not move his feet. 

4. The Plater holds the plate on the 
palm of his hand, at any height he chooses, 
but always an arm’s length from the 
player. (Of course he must keep the same 
height for each player.) 

5. The Plater (or the other players in 
unison) count, “‘1—2-3-go!”’ 

6. At this signal, the player gives one 
blow from his mouth in an endeavor to blow 
as many leaves from the plate as he can. 
He may have his hands on his hips, or 
assume any position that he wishes for the 
blow, providing that he does not move his 
feet. 


7. He scores as many points as indicated 
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by the numbers on the leaves blown off. 
(Five, six, and seven make a good game.) 
Should he blow all the leaves off, he is given 
another “‘blow.” 

8. The person having high score becomes 
the Plater. He may devise any new way for 
holding the plate, always assuming the same 
position for each contestant. (For exam- 
ple—he might kneel with the plate on his 
head.) 

Now, aren’t games fun? But, please do not 
stop at making some like ours. Encourage 
the children to create games of their own. 
It is splendid practice for them. It gives 
them the idea that they can create, and in a 
variety of ways. They devise, they decorate, 


WAX CRAYON 
CHRISTMAS 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Haze. ARDIEL 


Portland, Oregon 


HERE are countless reasons why 

transparencies are so far superior to 
the old type of tissue paper ones. Among 
the most noticeable differences are their 
brilliancy and warmth of colors and, most 
important in Christmas window transpar- 
encies, their resistance to strong sunlight or 
electric light. Hours of tedious labor may 
be spent upon a tissue paper transparency, 
cutting out each tiny piece and pasting it 
carefully in place, only to have the beautiful 
stained-glass window effect disappear when 
the paper fades very quickly upon exposure 
to light for several weeks. Also, it is very 
nearly impossible to obtain a variety of 
colors in tissue paper. With wax crayons, 
one can obtain, by combining colors, the 
exact color desired. 
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they think out problems in concise English 
as they plan modes of playing a game, they 
co-operate with their neighbors in the 
making and the playing of games. If a 
teacher needs help in teaching some particu- 
lar unit, suggest that the pupils make up a 
game including the points to be stressed. 
Such a game will be a gift to a teacher in 
more ways than one. 

Do you not think that such games would 
make an interesting contribution to a holi- 
day sale? Games hold a temporary interest, 
at best. Some created from a Christmas 
motif might be welcome in many a home 
where gayety of any form is sadly lacking. 
Let us plan some new games! 


If wax crayon is used on white tissue 
paper, it will be found that the time spent 
on the problem will be decreased more than 
two hours and that the project can be used 
in almost any grade in the elementary 
school. Heretofore, it was too difficult for 
any below the eighth grade. 

If the students do not know the propor- 
tions of the human figure, the first step may 
be the introduction of stick figures. As the 
ecclesiastical figures are easy to draw and 
clothe, it may not be necessary to take more 
than two class periods on figures. 

The scene is first sketched on white scratch 
paper. Care should be taken that the scene 
is sectioned off, so that the whole framework 
will hold together when the background is 
cut away. As soon as the picture is satis- 
factory, a second line is drawn about one- 
sixteenth of an inch from the original line, 
so that the inside part of each portion may 
be cut out. Trace the whole scene onto black 
or dark neutral color, medium weight con- 
struction paper. Then, with small pointed 
scissors, cut out the inner portion of each 
section of the picture, taking care that no 
double line is severed. 

On the white pattern sketch, plan the 
colors with wax crayon. 
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Paste white tissue onto the back of the 
cut-out scene on the dark paper. Paste 
should be applied sparingly to the fragile, 
lace-like framework, but it may be used 
more generously around the edge. Press the 
tissue smoothly and firmly to this. 

Place in a magazine or between two 
clean pieces of wrapping paper under a 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOW DESIGNS 
IN SIXTH GRADE 


May M. Houwwen, Supervisor of Art 


Burlington, Iowa 


A: THE opening of school last fall, plans 
were immediately made for the sixth 
grade children, among those of other grades, 
to visit the Nicola D’Ascenzo Exhibition of 
Stained Glass which was being brought to 
Iowa for the fall and winter months. Burling- 
ton was to be the first place in which the 
windows were to be shown. As a matter of 
fact, the D’Ascenzo Studios had never before 
sent an exhibition beyond their own state 
and its immediate vicinity, therefore all Iowa 
felt deeply honored in having the oppor- 
tunity to see and enjoy it. 

The art program in the sixth grades 
opened with the study of the development of 
stained glass and its use in windows. This 
led to the study of Gothic architecture, to 
interest in different types of stained glass 
windows, to recognition of famous cathe- 
drals with their windows of worship and of 
commemoration, and finally to America’s 
contribution to stained glass. 

To better understand the structure of 
stained glass windows with its limitations of 
materials and tools, to appreciate more 
deeply the restrained use of color, the beauty 
of line and space relationship, and the use of 
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weight, and allow to press at least four 
hours. 

With well-sharpened crayons, color in the 
parts as previously planned on the pattern, 
keeping the strokes of the crayons consist- 
ently vertical. Color both sides of the tissue. 
The result gives the colorful, translucent 
appearance of a real stained-glass window. 


symbolism in stained glass design, the 
children visited the D’Ascenzo Exhibition 
and many of the local churches. Greatly 
inspired, they returned to their classrooms 
to devote themselves to the delightful task 
of creating window designs of their very 
own. 

To accomplish this result, small pencil 
sketches were made in which Gothic arches, 
leaf and floral motifs, and figures served as 
source material. Attention was given to 
structural unity, balance, harmonious and 
restrained color, dark and light, pattern of 
line and space relationship. Each child then 
selected the design he wished to carry out on 
a large scale. The choice of material came 
next. Some of the children preferred to draw 
their designs on brown wrapping paper, 
cutting out the framework, painting it black 
and then filling in the spaces with colored art 
papers. Others chose to draw their designs 
on white paper, painting the various spaces 
with transparent water color, and strength- 
ening the lines with black drawing ink. Both 
media proved to be effective, for the interest 
had been keen and the enthusiasm high 
throughout the entire project. 

As I observed several hundred sixth grade 
boys and girls happily and _ intelligently 
engaged in creating stained glass window 
designs, some of them meeting success for 
the first time in an art activity, I realized 
more strongly than ever before, the need of 
the average school child for greater op- 
portunities to come into contact with fine 
original works of art, thus acquiring first- 
hand an appreciation of beauty through an 
understanding of art principles leading to it. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGN 
CONSISTING OF A BLACK PAPER 
FRAME AND COLORED ART PAPERS. 
BY A SIXTH GRADE STUDENT OF MAY 
M. HOHLEN, SUPERVISOR OF ART, 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. THE COMPLETED 
WINDOW WAS ABOUT THIRTY INCHES 
LONG 
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STAINED GLASS 
, FROM MUSLIN 


NELLE HoMRIGHOUSE 
Art Teacher, Senior High School 


New Albany, Indiana 
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A WINDOW frame was constructed 
and covered with very thin, cheap 
muslin sheeting. The design made by a 
student was then traced with carbon paper 
on sheeting and colored cellophane cut to fit 
design, using razor blades and laying cello- 
phane over pattern. The madonna was 
painted with tempera paint on the muslin 
and then covered with amber colored cello- 
phane which gave it the antique glass effect. 
After cellophane was all glued in place, black 
house paint was painted around each piece of 
cellophane to give leaded effect. 
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The window is ten feet high. It is six feet 
wide. We used it the first year for a Joan of 
Are play and now we put it in the audi- 
torium window for December and have a 
Christmas tree decorated and lighted for 
assemblies during December. 





With outside light it gives a wonderful 
stained glass effect. We used tissue paper 
cut into long one-eighth-inch strips for tree 
decoration at a cost of about twenty cents. 
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CYNTHIA HOLSTER OF IDA GROVE, IOWA, TOLD HER THIRD GRADE PUPILS TO DRAW 
PICTURES OF THEMSELVES PLAYING IN THE SNOW. THESE ARE SOME OF THE RESULTS 
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THIRD GRADE STUDENTS DEPICT THEMSELVES PLAYING IN THE SNOW. DONE 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF CYNTHIA HOLSTER, IDA GROVE, IOWA 
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ABOVE: THE TOY SHOP, GRADE THREE, GRANT PARK SCHOOL. BELOW: PAGEANT AT GRANT 

PARK SCHOOL IN CONNECTION WITH THE TOY SHOP. THE CHILDREN ARE DRESSED AS CHAR- 

ACTER DOLLS AND OTHER TOYS. MRS KATHRYN W. COCHRAN, TEACHER. ELISE REID BOYLSTON, 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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MAKING TOYS 
AT SCHOOL 


E.Ise Rew Boy.ston 
Project by Mrs. Katoryn W. Cocuran 


Third Grade, Grant Park School, Atlanta, Georgia 


ID you ever try the delightful experi- 

ment of having a toy shop in a lower 
elementary grade? It is all sorts of fun, 
especially when it is designed to help Old 
Santa in order that he won’t be so very tired 
at Christmas, for it appeals strongly to the 
child’s imagination, and brings forth all 
sorts of inventive genius. 

Such a delightful project originated in 
the third grade, Grant Park School, under 
the direction of Mrs. Kathryn Cochran, 
after the children had read the story of 
“Cinder, the Cat.” It was all about a 
wonderful lot of toys that were saved when 
the shop was burned; and the children begged 
to be allowed to act the story in class. A fire 
engine was needed for the play, and its 
making occupied several days. A few pieces 
of wood, an old nail keg, and some cheese box 
tops for wheels grew into a hook and ladder 
that was soon ready for action; and then the 
real making of the toys commenced. 

There were not enough boards at hand to 
build a store, but a set of shelves in a corner 
was most convenient; an adjoining bulletin 
board was fitted with strips of black paper to 
mark the shelves for the flat toys. Some of 
these, as the bear and the clown, who moved 
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their arms and legs when the strings were 
pulled, were fastened with brads at the 
joints. There were brightly colored animals 
on wheels, gaily dressed monkeys on sucker 
sticks, and funny jacks-in-the-box that 
made one laugh. 

But these flat toys were just a beginning, 
and it was only a step to some large dolls 
Dutch and Indian and Chinese and Raggedy 
Anns made of brown paper, stuffed with 
cotton, and laced on the edge. Toy animals 
were made in the same way—dogs and pigs 
and rabbits cut from rather easy patterns 
that had solid shapes. 

Drums were made of oatmeal boxes cut 
down and laced with cord, and they made 
quite a satisfactory bit of noise when beaten. 
Rocking horses, elephants, and Tumbling 
Toms were sawed from wood and painted. 
A pair of white ducks with a seat between 
formed a miniature rocking chair, and a 
black broom handle supported a stuffed 
Teddy Bear on the end. 

It was easy to tack red cardboard wheels 
on cigar boxes for wagons, or brad them to 
pasteboard ones; and hobbyhorses that were 
cut from beaverboard and nailed to a broom- 
stick could almost be mistaken for the fiery 
steeds themselves. 

There were even dolls’ houses and Noah’s 
arks, and when the toys were put on display, 
each in its place on the shelf, it was a very, 
very proud lot of children indeed that were 
ready to act out the story which had been 
the inspiration for this project; and how 
happy they were that each one had a most 
attractive toy that he had made himself, and 
that he could take home for his very own at 
Christmas! 
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U-STICK’EM 
PICTURES 


WALTER E. Trout 


York, Pennsylvania 
y 


T HAS often been said, ‘‘Necessity is the 
I mother of invention.”’ U-stick-’em pic- 
tures are one of her many children. 

Last year our school, the Hannah Penn 
Junior High School, York, Pennsylvania, 
presented an original Yuletide festival—‘‘A 
Paper Christmas.” The entire program was 
based on many uses of paper. One of the 
episodes included a chalk talk, an illustrated 
poem, and pictures built up by applying 
pieces of colored paper. It was the last of 
these which created a problem. An effect 
was desired similar to rag pictures, often 
used with chalk lectures; but paper would 
not stick to the surface like felt. Adhesives 
of various kinds were tried without success, 
and to fasten with thumbtacks through 
paper left them exposed to view. Then the 
thought occurred, why not conceal them 
under the surface? The result was satisfying. 
The thumbtacks were pressed through small 
squares of paper which were fastened to the 
under side of the parts. Rubber cement 
paste was used, as it not only held well, but 
did not wrinkle the paper. 

Certain materials were proven to have 
advantages over others of similar kind: 
heavy cover or construction paper was found 
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best as it would lie flat and did not wrinkle. 
The solid head thumbtacks did not bend or 
break like the pierced ones. And a porous 
type of wallboard was found the best mate- 
rial on which to tack the parts of the picture. 

Pictures of this type are inexpensive com- 
pared to rag or felt pictures. They are a 
unique form of entertainment which requires 
no special skill. Little skill is needed to 
assemble the parts of the pictures correctly 
and quickly. This may be simplified by 
the use of light outlines, visible only to the 
entertainer. 

One may create pictures for many types 
of program. They may be developed in the 
following way: draw the picture full size in 
outline. Make the back of the paper black 
with lead pencil. From the sketch transfer 
on each color of paper an outline of the 
pieces needed. Cut out and paste thumb- 
tacks along the top, using as few as possible. 

Pictures may be made of colored paper 
only, like the Bethlehem picture shown here; 
or one may secure a more detailed effect by 
use of crayons, as shown in the Santa picture. 
The two young artists with their pictures are 
Ralph Scott and Jerome VanBrakle. Each 
artist assembled his picture in the presence 
of a large audience while the other one held a 
tray containing the pieces. While the Bethle- 
hem scene was being built, the orchestra 
played “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” and 
with the Santa picture several stanzas of 
“He Comes in the Night.”” U-Stick-’em 
pictures are appreciated by an audience 
because they are colorful, entertaining and 
different. 
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PICTURES MADE OF PIECES OF COLORED PAPER HELD TO THE SURFACE WITH CONCEALED 

THUMBTACKS. YOU SEE ALSO THE TWO YOUNG ARTISTS WHO PERFORMED IN THIS CHRISTMAS 

PROGRAM, GIVEN AT THE HANNAH PENN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF WALTER E. TROUT 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS MADE AT THE HOLMES JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


INSPIRED THROUGH 
STUDY OF MEDIEVAL 
AND GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


JEAN Dup.ey, Art Teacher 
Leta Lowe, Art Supervisor 
Ke ntucky 


HEN school opened in September, 
\ \) the pupils of Holmes Junior High 
School were greatly excited when they were 
given the opportunity to visit and explore 
the “‘Castle.’”’ There has always been a great 
amount of curiosity and interest about the 
“Castle” among the pupils, who have woven 
many fanciful tales about it. 


Holmes Junior High School, Covington, 
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The “Castle,” as it is locally known, was 
formerly a private home of Gothic and 
Georgian architecture, with from forty to 
fifty rooms in it. It is located between the 
Junior and Senior buildings and is con- 
nected with them by arches built in recent 
years. The rooms on the first floor are used 
for the school lunchroom and _ bookstore, 
but the other rooms have been unused for 
years. 

The huge stairway of hand-carved oak 
which leads from the ballroom on the first 
floor with its massive fireplace, beautifully 
sarved arches, enormous mirrors and tiled 
floor, to the balcony on the second floor, 
which overlooks the ballroom, caused a great 
amount of admiration. Adjoining the bal- 
cony is a room which is octagonal, with a 
circular staircase leading to the third floor. 
Most unique are the narrow winding stairs 
that go from the third floor into the tower 
from which a very fine view of Covington 
and vicinity was obtained. There were 
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numerous things of interest to be studied 
and examined. Beautiful wrought iron work 
over the Gothic windows, lovely stained 
glass, imported marble and tiles and some 
very unusual wall paper added to the ap- 
preciation of the trip. 

After each class had visited the “Castle”’ 
the pupils discussed what they would like to 
do to restore some of its former grandeur 
and make the “ 
a lunchroom. Some decided to design tapes- 
tries and murals; while others decided the 
windows needed curtains and drapes. This 
inspired the block-printed wall hangings 
and calendars that were made for Christmas 


-astle’’ more attractive as 


gifts. The study of Gothic sculpture pro- 
duced paperweights and figurines of clay. 
Many adapted their compositions to suit- 
able designs for decorating boxes, book ends, 
waste paper baskets, and screens used for 
Christmas gifts. An entire unit of work for 
the term was based on ideas gathered from 
these discussions. 


Various mediums were used, such as 
tempera, enamels, crayons, chalk, and water 
colors; veneer and metallic papers produced 
The picture shows 
the finished articles as they appeared in an 
exhibit held in a local department store 
before Christmas. 


some very fine results. 





ONE OFTEN WANTS PALM TREES TO DEPICT THE CHRISTMAS SCENE. 


THIS YEAR WITH SOME 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FROM THE CHILDREN, SOME GRACEFUL STURDY PALM TREES GREW 
FROM CANS OF SAND FOR OUR PAGEANT SCENE. THE STALKS OF THE MAMMOTH SUNFLOWER 
AS IT APPEARS IN FALL-——-BROWNED, DRIED AND HARD WITH THE CHARACTERISTIC POINTS 


ALONG THE TRUNK-——-MADE APPROPRIATE TRUNKS FOR THE CREPE PAPER 


TOPPED THEM. 


LEAVES THAT 


CHARLENE CRITCHLOW, THIRD GRADE TEACHER, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GRAND 


JUNCTION, COLORADO 
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ILLUSTRATION CUT IN LINOLEUM FOR A 

SCHOOL PUBLICATION. BY A STUDENT OF 

MRS. ANNA R. STANFORD, INSTRUCTOR IN 

ART, OLYMPIA HIGH SCHOOL, OLYMPIA, 
WASHINGTON 





CHRISTMAS SUBJECT CUT IN LINOLEUM BY 

A STUDENT OF MRS. ANNA R. STANFORD, 

INSTRUCTOR IN ART, OLYMPIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
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TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 


bale me Me ltler-belesere) 
for.Art Teachers’ use 


Notes on Advertising 
Ficou-latte 





OU are not getting your money’s worth from 

Scuoot Arts if you fail to read the advertising 
pages and take advantage of the many offerings of 
these reliable advertisers. Not only should you send 
for the literature, samples, and other services offered 
free, but you should put the manufactured articles 
of these advertisers on your requisition list. These 
supply houses are spending good money to give you 
the best possible help. You are not keeping up to the 
times if you ignore their courteous and valuable help. 
Please enclose a 3-cent stamp with each request. 

Now let’s take a personally conducted tour of our 
advertising pages. 

It’s almost time to count the shopping days before 
Christmas. And it ts time to start planning your 
Christmas projects for your art and handicraft 
classes. 

Are your pupils going to make their own Christ- 
mas cards this year? If they are, then you will want 
to experiment with F. Weber’s new white linoleum 
blocks. They are much easier to use as they eliminate 
reverse drawing. You can get your block printing 
inks, water soluble, from them, or from M. Grum- 
bacher, Binney & Smith or Fellowcrafters. Fellow- 
crafters as well as the C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company will also furnish you with your tools. 

For sketching and planning your cards you'll 
need pencils. From the stocks of Koh-I-Noor, 
Eberhard Faber, Joseph Dixon, you can certainly 
find the one best suited to your project. 

As for lettering pens, you'll have to have various 

Try the Hunt Pen or the 
Or you may prefer the Gillott 


types for your cards. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen. 
Pens for fine lettering, which are 
the Alfred Field Company. 

If you will send for the catalogs of such supply 
houses as Brodhead-Garrett, J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, or Thayer & Chandler, you'll find your search 
for drawing and handicraft materials simplified. 
They carry the materials for an infinite variety of 
crafts. 

You all read those grand articles in our September 
Puppetry and Marionette number. You must be 
eager to have your classes try their hand at this 
project which is growing rapidly in popularity these 
last few years. The Premier World’s Fair Marion- 
ettes and the Hamburg Puppetry Guild will tell you 
in their catalog that you can obtain, in one package, 
a few puppets with the instructions. 

It may be that some of your pupils are thinking of 
continuing their studies at an art school. Some of the 


obtainable from 
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UPPETS 


Your Class Can Make Them 





PRAISED by educators as a help- 


ful force in the classroom, puppets give valu- 
able Art Training; make History, Literature, 
Geography ‘‘come alive."’ Send only S0c for 
iHestrated MANUAL giving complete direc- 
tions for makine and operating. Also puppet 
project ideas. ‘‘More practical information than 
a $5 book,” says one art teacher. Learn about 
ready-to-assemble, low-priced Puppet Paks, 
parts, plays, staging, Craytonite Modeling Ma- 
terial for plastic art. Circular, questions answered FREE 


Hanm- 
burg Guild methods save time, permit real accomplishment in 


limited art periods. Valuab le fi for all grades 


— ———— a —_—_ th 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 210 LONG AVE., HAMBURG, WN. Y. 
Enclosed is 50c. Please send manual to 


—=ART PILGRIMAGE= 


1937 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 











Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
George S. Dutch, Ralph Fanning 


___ eye = SS 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 




















The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


twenty-four new subjects 


A CALENDAR FOR 1937 


six pictures in color 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
books, colorprints, etc. 
For price list write to the Secretary 


Fifth Avenue and 82d St., New York, N. Y. 











Lire Peer e sees 
BATIK 
TIED-DYEING 


be 

FABRIC PAINTING |, 
Do you want more beautiful and depend- 

io 

H 

be 
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+4 able results in these art forms? Send for 

+4 complete new handbook, “Modern Color 

4 Magic,”’ which gives detailed information 
for using the new Diamond Tints & Dyes 

- in these and many other artistic ways. 
Free to Teachers. Address Diamond Tints 

+ & Dyes, Dept. 80-K, Burlington, Vt. id 





DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 














IL 


PEN POINT PERFECTION 


, 


WITH PENS 


Gillott’s Steel Pens won't create new ideas or prove 
But the Gillott line of 


drawing pens will supply artists with every type of 


a substitute for talent. 
pen they need and guarantee a performance that 
enables an artist to get his ideas on paper with speed 
Send 25 cents for set of six pens; 
$1.00. 


and efficiency. 


complete set of 12 for 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


, WSUPPLIES 





ii 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 


skins, or cut to 


For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the needs 
of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 


measure) r 
TOOLS = aes ... Our prices the 
lowest. 
hn SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
(both calf and for Samples in Art Leathers 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 


asking. May we serve you? 
—]] Sphinx Paste 1] Ww. A. HALL & SON 


C\ Bag Plates _/> 251 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
at 


MA IONET TES! 
Give Your Own Snow 


Complete Playlet, Instructions, Play- 
script, with Two Dressed Marionettes, 
“Alice and Humpty-Dumpty.”’ $4.95 
Or send 25 cents for “Marionette-Craft 
and Cleko Marionette Catalog.” 

Box 283F 


PREMIER WORLD'S FAIR MARIONETTES jois, Kansas 


goat skin) 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye, Wax Polish 










































@ If LEATHERCRAFT is part of your 
art instruction don’t fail to write us 
for our catalogue of supplies, which 
includes instruction books, lacings, 
patterns and all types of leather for 
handicraft purposes . . 

OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd..C ies 
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best in the country are endorsed by this magazine. 

Your library may be incomplete in art books. 
See what our friends, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, and the list of publications received have to 
offer. Don’t allow your library to go dry. 

And finally, you must have daily use for pictures 
and prints. None are better qualified to supply this 
need than Perry Pictures, Metropolitan Museum, Jos. 
H. Dodson and American 
Artists. 

With this good start on the personally conducted 
tour, the guide will leave you to wander at leisure 
through the advertising pages for such other things 
as your teaching requires, remembering always that 
these advertisers are reliable and are guaranteed by 
ScHoou Arts. 

Now turn to the Advertising Index on the very 
last page of this magazine. There you will find a list 
of all our advertisers, classified by subject, which 
makes it perfectly easy for you to find any material 


Company, Associated 


or supplies desired. 
7 * * 

The making of maps in the elementary grades is a 
fine problem in correlation, or integration. The mak- 
ing of a stamp map may be unique. In classrooms 
where a number of pupils can work at it together, a 
stamp map is wonderful fun and creates an interest 
in geography gratifying to the teacher and satisfying 
to the child. It is not an expensive art feature, but 
the final results may be ‘‘A thing of beauty and a joy 
forever,” or as long as the map remains, neatly 
framed, hanging on the schoolroom wall. This fas- 
cinating stamp map idea has been created by H. E. 
Harris & Company, Boston. If you send to us for 
T.E.B. No. 133, enclosing a three-cent stamp, we 
will see that you receive a circular telling all about it. 

* - * 

The Moore Instirute or Art, SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY, merged with the famous old School of 
Design of Philadelphia in 1932, starts out the 92nd 
year of the Institution with an increased patronage; 
and throughout all the departments which interlock 
the Fine Arts with the Applied Arts of design and 
the practical crafts, there have been additions to the 
faculty reorganization in certain 

A commodious reading room has been developed 
in connection with the general library; 


and courses. 
an up-to- 
date round-table conference room has been arranged 
for in connection with the cultural and scientific 
courses. The projecting room, with its color booth 
and revolving stage for puppetry and stage design 
study, has received new photographic equipment; 
and elaborate series of movies of the students at 
work in all the art classes is a feature of the ad- 
vanced methods in familiarizing students with the 
work in hand. 

With the five years teacher training course giving 
a complete technical and general education, and with 
other courses in the four-year art school, equivalent 
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to a college course, the Institution is extending its 
practical relationship to the junior colleges and 
preparatory schools which go in for the preliminaries 
in art education. A request for T.E.B. No. 134 will 
bring complete details. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


History or ArT Criticism, by Lionello Venturi. 
Cloth-bound book of 345 pages, 6 x 81% inches, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Price, $3.75. 

You Can Draw, by Frances O’Brien Garfield. 
Cloth bound, well-illustrated book of 225 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, published by D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. Price, $3.00. 

PupPeTs IN AMERICA, 1739 To Topay, by Paul 
McPharlin. Board-covered book of 64 pages, 
7% x 10% inches, fully illustrated. Published by 
the author, Birmingham, Michigan. Price, $2.00. 

PRACTICAL BASKET MAKING, by George Wharton 
James. Cloth bound, well-illustrated book of 130 
pages, 6 x 9 inches, published by the J. L. Hammett 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. Price, $1.75. 

Pupprets, a Handbook of Marionettes. Paper- 
covered pamphlet of 24 pages, 84 x 11 inches, 
published by the Hamburg Puppet Guild, 
Hamburg, N. Y. 

How To MAKE AND OPERATE MARIONETTE AND 
Puppet SHows. Self-covered paper pamphlet of 
32 pages, 544 x 8% inches, published by the 
A.8. Boyle Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 50c. 

EASIWEAVING, A PatreRN Book (15. cents); 
Leather Processes; Chip Carving; Metal Pro- 
cesses; Amberol-craft. A group of five pam- 
phlets, 6 x 9 inches, published by Fellowcrafters, 
Inc., Boston, Mass 


A Kerra GALLERY 
William Keith, a modern Old Master, 1838-1911, 
continues to live 


* 


he teaches his art silently but 
impressively and constantly through his pictures in 
the Keith Gallery at Saint Mary’s College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Keith painted landscape in San Francisco from 
1864 till the end of his life and rose to be the peer 
of George Inness, even according to the statement of 
George Inness himself. In the opinion of other 
authorities he excelled Inness and stands first in the 
world in the field of landscape painting. 

Saint Mary’s College Keith Gallery contains 
twenty-seven examples from the master’s brush— 
a lead-pencil drawing of Dunnottar Castle, the seat 
of his ancestors; a wash drawing, an oil study, three 
charming picture patterns or notes, about ten fin- 
ished sketches; and the rest, finished pictures, 
including an exquisite portrait of a Bavarian boy 
and a deeply emotional Breaking of the Storm, both 
of Rembrandt type. (Concluded on page 12-a.) 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer Courses, July and August 1937 


ROUMANIA- HUNGARY - POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA-AUSTRIA 


Puppetry, Wood Blocks, Enamel, Commercial Art, 
Modelling, Portraiture, Landscape Painting, all under 
Famous Foreign Artists. 


Close Contact with City and Peasant Life 


Supplementary Travel if desired to Constantinople, 
Athens, Dalmatia 


Paris Art Exposition and Congress with 
Accompanying Artist and Instruction 


ELMA PRATT, Director 
4 East 28th St. - - New York City 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture, Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustratior 
Four Year Teacher Training. February admiss 
for Teacher Training. 
38 Studios 


on except 


91 Instructors sOth Year 
on Request 


Catalog q 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


HANDICRAFT S$ 


INSTRUCTION ... . in all Handicrafts 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Every conceivable Tool and Material; Metals, Yarns, 
Clays, Leathers, etc. . 3,000 hard-to-locate items 











Write for Catalog and School Folder 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL < 
‘ ese 1 270-6th Avenue, New York 
OF HAN DICRAFTS (Boston - 165 Newbury Street 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teachers acquire professional methods for class 
room or personal needs. Illustration & Design for 
Trade, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Fabric Analysis 
Interior Decoration, Color Sketching, Fashion 
ournalism, Life Drawing Day & Eve. Free 

lace. Bureau. Sales Dep 

Inc. under Regents. Alertness credits 

registering elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone COl. 5-20 


Mid-Year Courses Start Jan. 11th 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 

Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 

Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 

cial Art, Illustration. Special Saturday 

Morning Methods Course for Teachers. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


Professional training in Interior Architecture and 


Rockefeller Center 





for students’ work. 
Investigate before 














NEW YORK 
PARIS 


MID-YEAR Decoration; Costume Design, Construction and 
CLASSES \Nustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration 
BEGIN Teacher Training. Facilities for advanced study in 
JANUARY Paris and Italy. Send for Catalogue and details 

h Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








RIOR DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Cours Also 
Complete Professional and Desig ( irses 
Spring Term Commences February 3rd S 
for Catalog 15-R Also H e Study ¢ c 
Starts at once Send for booklet 15-( 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue . New York Cit 
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INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied to 
industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1328 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| BOOK 0° ARTCRAEZ 


NEW IDEAS e 


‘FOR CLASSROOM USE 


How to decorate art novelties, including linoleum block print- 
ing, designed posters, wall hangings, glorified glass, mirror 
pictures, plaques, burnt wood, brass craft, etc. 190 subjects 
designed in 8 different crafts. Especially valuable for beginners. 
Artists’ supplies and materials. Write for free catalogue 71 S. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


og A 


Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 

White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 

clays. Send for Literature 

Dept. S. UNITED CLAY MINES Trenton, N.J. 
CORPORATION 














Brother Cornelius, head of the Art Department, 
is always happy to conduct visitors through the 
Gallery. It is interesting to note that for the last five 
years he has been busily at work writing an exhaus- 
tive story, “William Keith, His Life and His Art.” 
He hopes to see it published in two years from now 
at the longest. 


LOOMS-BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warps, 
weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, 
Butterflies, Block Printing. Send 10 cents for 
Handicraft Catalog describing above materials 
and Basketry Instruction Book. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Kendall Square - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Or Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 

State of Massachusetts, | , 

County of Worcester, a 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue ScHooL ARTS 
MaGazIngE, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

NAME OF— 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Calif. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for = Bn such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a@ capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Pau F. Gowarp 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1936 
ALLISTON GREENE, 


[Seal] Notary Public 
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ArT AND LiFe IN New Guinea by Raymond 
Firth, M.A., Ph.D. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc. New York. Price, $3.50. 


In recent years the savage has come into 
his own, and we are more than ever con- 
vinced since seeing Studio’s new book, 
“Art and Life in New Guinea.” Carved 
baby wallabys, strange masks, statues of 
little men entirely covered with beautiful 
carved design, decorative animals, innumer- 
able good examples of angular geometric 
design, and patterns that make us realize 
that so-called ‘“‘modern’”’ design is as old as 
the traditions of New Guinea, all make 
this book a valuable possession for those 
who admire the unusual, and those who 
want some real inspiration in design. 

The author gives a vivid description of the 
land and the people, customs and ritual. 
This is accompanied by fine photographic 
studies of types and scenery in New Guinea. 

The book contains about 96 illustrations 
and has 126 pages. It is 74% x 10 inches in 
size. 


Woop ENGRAVING OF THE 1930’s.  Re- 
viewed by Clare Leighton. Special Winter 
Number of Studio. Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York. Price, cloth edition $4.50; 
paper edition $3.50. 

This book, the Special Winter Number of 
the Studio, contains a remarkable collection 
of wood engravings by American, British, 
French, German, Spanish, Canadian, Mexi- 
can, Russian, Dutch, Hungarian, Polish, 
Norwegian, Italian, Austrian, Belgian, 
Czechoslovakian, and Jugoslavian artists. 

The many illustrations are classified into 
six divisions in the following manner: 

Traditional, in which the artist is chiefly 
interested in portraying the life around him 
in a more or less objective manner. 

Creative Design, in which the artist is inter- 
ested primarily in the shapes and rhythm 
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Upon the texture of the lead depend all the 
essential qualities of the drawing pencil. 


The “Koh-I-Noor” has always been famous 
for the fine texture and the dense structure 
of its lead, the result of scientific principles 
accurately applied to every phase of the lead 
making process. 


And the “Koh-I-Noor” is what it is...a 
smoother, more uniform, longer lasting pen- 
cil, because of this finer texture. 


Artists naturally turn to the ““Koh-I-Noor” 
when they want a pencil in which their con- 
fidence may be complete. 


17 degrees of hardness 


— , 


LEARN MORE OF THE 
LEAD PENCIL 


A new 48-page booklet just off the press, 
written by Arthur L. Guptill and Clarence C. 
Fleming, tells of the discovery of graphite in 
1565 and describes the many steps in manu- 
facturing up to the present day modern 
method. Mr. Guptill’s helpful hints on the 
use of various mediums will prove valuable 
to everyone. 


25 cents per copy 


GENTLEMEN: 


Enclosed please find 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
for a copy of your new booklet, “The Pencil” 


Since 1565. 
NaMB................. 
STREET............ 
OccuPATION.............. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 
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MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


TEACHER training course: B.F.A. de- 


gree. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, 
advertising, painting, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, crafts, jewelry, 


pottery. Day, evening, Satur- 
day. Distinguished faculty. European and 
other fellowships. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied to 
industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 








1328 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses 
Spring Term Commences February 3rd. Send 
for Catalog 15-R Also Home Study Course 
starts at once Send for booklet 15-C 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue . New York City 


Mid-Year Courses Start Jan. 11th 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, Illustration. Special Saturday 
Morning Methods Course for Teachers. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANDICRAFTS 


INSTRUCTION .. . . in all Handicrafts 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Every conceivable Tool and Material; Metals, Yarns, 
Clays, Leathers, etc. . 3,000 hard-to-locate items. 
Write for Catalog {| or School Folder [) 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL _ Satter Center ie 
OF HANDICRAFTS Ve venue, New or 


(Boston- 165 Newbury Street) 
PRATT INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Architecture, Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 
Four Year Teacher Training. February admission except 


for Teacher Training. 
38 Studios 91 Instructors 50th Year 
Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


Professional training in Interior Architecture and 





NEW YORK 
PARIS 


MID-YEAR Decoration; Costume Design, Construction and 
CLASSES IWlustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
BEGIN Teacher Training. Facilities for advanced study in 
JANUARY Paris and Italy. Send for Catalogue and details. 
18th Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teachers acquire professional methods for class- 
room or personal needs. Il\lustration & Design for 
Trade, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Fabric Analysis, 
Interior Decoration, Color Sketching, Fashion 
Journalism, Life Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Place- 
ment Bureau. Sales Dept. for students’ work. 

Inc. under Regents. Alertness credits. Investigate Before 

Registering Elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone CO. 5-2077. 
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with which he intends to fill the space of 
his wood block. 

Book Illustration. Through these the wood 
engraving is being introduced to an ever- 
widening circle of admirers. 

Technical Variety, where we see the wide 
range of the possibilities of the wood en- 
graving. Coarse, fine, black-line, white-line, 
silhouette, grey tone, all these varying 
techniques can be achieved on the wood 
block. 

Commercial, consisting mainly of booklet 
covers, posters, etc. 

Abstract Design, in which the artist wishes 
to get away from portraying the life around 
him, and is interested solely in pure unrepre- 
sentational form. 

These groups are reviewed by the well- 
known artist and author, Clare Leighton. 

The book contains 192 pages and more 
than 200 illustrations, with a supplement on 
special paper. It is 1154 x 844 inches in size. 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE by 
Jiro Harada. Edited by C.G. Holme. The 
Studio Publications Inc. New York. 
Price, $10.00. 


The idea behind contemporary architec- 
ture and interior design, the light and space 
and convenience, the reliance upon strength 
of form and beauty of material for effect, 
has for centuries been an essential part of 
the slowly developing Japanese tradition. 
Our experiments in this direction suffer from 
their still revolutionary nature; they take 
too much in their stride, they are not always 
very happy. Japan is the fortunate possessor 
of an architectural tradition which, securely 
founded, has not lost its validity with the 
passage of years, and the Japanese architect, 
free from elementary trial and error, does 
not make the same aesthetic mistakes. 

The book consists of beautiful photo- 
graphic studies of historic Japanese buildings 
and exterior and interior views of private 
Japanese homes, inns, and tea-houses. The 
importance of the garden in relation to the 
building is continually brought to our atten- 
tion. By way of preparing the reader for 
this splendid collection of photographs we 
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find an interesting introduction by the 
author, a short historical survey, and dia- 
grams and floor plans. 

The book contains 191 pages and over160 
illustrations. It is 11144 x9 inches in size, 
beautifully bound in cloth. 





ArTIsTs CALENDAR 1937. Published by The 
Chicago Society of Artists. Price, $1.00. 
This attractive new calendar introduces 

the work of a group of twenty-eight Chicago 

artists. It should well serve its dual purpose 














A distinguished American Artist talks about 


of calendar and collection of prints. The SPONGEX 


entire collection consists of fifty-four wood 


“TI believe that SPONGEX is of incalculable value in any 


block ints and many yurchasers will be art class. In teaching fundamental balance, simplification, 
’ \ 
‘ P - broad characterization, no other medium can quite take 
tempted to frame their favorites. The col- its place. 
. ° p . = i f technic in this medium whicl 
lection shows a wide range of techniques that | “Tht m0 ttaditon of rechaigue i this medium whic 
. . : . am is vention are infinite. Results may be so quickly and easily 
can be used on the woodblock, as well as & achieved that the student wil! form the habit of mete 
variety of subjects accomplishment.”’ Signed GARRET THEW 
c . 
: , : A lavishly illustrated brochure describing 
The calendar has an illustration for each the uses of SPONGEX in the claseroom will 


be sent free to any teacher. This folder 
includes many actual patterns, and gives de- 
tailed instructions for making puppets, proj- 
ects, toys and a wealth of other valuable 
classroom suggestions. Send for it today. 


. THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
MopeErRN FURNISHING AND DECORATION by Derby, Conn. 


Derek Patmore. The Studio Publications, 
Inc. New York. Price, $4.50. 


This book is a revised and enlarged second SMART - NEW - EFFECTIVE 
edition of the book that was first published ADVERTISING ART MEDIUM 


in 1934. The first edition won great pop- 
ularity, being acclaimed as “‘the best book 
illustrating the taste of the nineteen-thirties 
that has appeared so far.”’ 

To a great many people the color scheme 
of the home presents less difficulty than the 
choice of the right piece of furniture, the 
selection of the accessories, or the arrange- 


ment of them when acquired. In this book A Q ul A Pp A 4g T E L 


week of the year, is 1034 x 734 inches in size, 
and has a spiral wire binding. 

















Mr. Derek Patmore, author, critic and the pastel stick with that water color effect 
, ° z Aqua Pastel crayons may be used eithe hard pastel 
interior decorator, famous on both sides of or to produce the aiuek a caer ae, ies auniien 
° ° ons to the p i b 8 x j 
the Atlantic, sets out to explain carefully aaa te Wanted eles enelaak Ge ae cbt all o Gaal 
am , ; . dipped in clean water. 
and explicitly the considerations which Poet ails oun alesal in 52 selected colors, and Black 
govern both the choice and arrangement. Se ee ee eee, 
This new edition, made necessary by con- Waterproof PIGMENT Drawing Ink in Black 
tinuous demand, has been thoroughly re- and White and a wide range of opaque colors 
; 7 Catalogues on request 
vised and brought up to date, and new color ARTISTSIMATERALS EE, WEBER €O 
° ° ° P a” - 
and black and white illustrations introduced. DRAWING MATERIALS Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
There are in all, sixteen plates in color, and Fine Artists’ Colors—Oil, Water, Tempera, Pastel 
, Ee : * ‘LL: ° Factory Address—P. O. Box 1095, Philadelphia, Pa. 
thirty-two black and white illustrations. The St. Louis Philadelphia ~ nea 
book contains about 130 pages, and is 10 x ee ae 
it Rt anil 
(72 inches 1n size. mamma 
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Travel Information Bureau Continues 
Free Service to Subscribers » » » » 





Whether it’s “‘anchors aweigh”’ or “all 
aboard,” if you want information on 
how to get there and what it will cost, 
we can help you. 

More and more readers are looking to 
SCHOOL ARTS for hints on where to 
go and what to do with the long summer 
vacations. 











So great was the request for travel information last year that we are 
pleased to continue the Travel Bureau again this year with its free 
information service to SCHOOL ARTS readers. 


Watch the advertising pages for circulars, maps, special art tours, and 
travel information. If you cannot find what you want, write in your 
request tous. Tell us where you want to go, how long you wish to be 
gone, and approximately how much you care to spend. We'll do our 
best to see that these questions, and others you may care to ask, are 
answered through competent, well-informed sources. This is the 
summer to study and travel and now is the time to make your plans. 


Make your inquiries direct to SCHOOL ARTS advertisers or send in 
your requests care of the 


SCHOOL ARTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


547 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


I would like information on trips to: 


| , _ (2) 

Length of time: 

Expense not to exceed: 

Name Pane setieaitaiil a 


City a 
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